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E HAVE become accustomed to 
it words of wisdom from His Excel- 
Tency of Oklahoma City and Tulsa, par- 
ticularly in matters concerning the prac- 
tical application of fundamental ideas. 
In his recent book, Sacerdos et Pontifex, 
Bishop Kelley assumes the rdle of an old 
pastor offering sound advice to a former 
| student who has become a bishop-elect. 
In a chapter entitled “The Natural 
Bishop” the old pastor gives a bit of ad- 
‘vice with which we can well agree, but 
‘should not have dared to offer it our- 
selves. After all laymen must be guarded 
in statements that affect the hierarchy. 
It is therefore our hope that the follow- 
ing sound advice will be accepted, since 
‘it comes from the pen of one who is 
thoroughly qualified to give it: “The 
fact that a bishop has to examine and 
‘approve of architectural plans for 
churches and institutions in his diocese 
does not make an architect out of him. I 
mention this only as an example. Gaze 
‘on the consequences that have followed 
the negatives and positives of bishops 
who were architects only by self-confi- 
dence. No wonder we have a liturgical 
arts movement — we had long needed 
it. How many are the buildings too 
costly to replace but too utterly bad to 
tolerate in silence! Every one of them is 
a monument to someone’s addiction to 
the negatives and the positives which — 
let us face the fact — are testimonies to 
his ignorance. Great men should under- 
stand that no one is great in everything. 
‘The greatest men are those who learned 
to know their limitations. Stubborn men 
never learn theirs.” Would it be im- 
modest for us to consider the above 
statements as a handsome acknowledg- 
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ment of the value of the Liturgical Arts 
Society’s work and, perhaps, as a rebuke 
to lesser lights in the Catholic clergy who 
too often assume that some official posi- 
tion entitles them to impede the work 
of those who are fully competent to 
work for the improvement of the arts of 
the Catholic Church? Bishop Kelley 
ends this chapter with these words: 
‘A bishop must preach, but one of the 
very best sermons he can deliver is his 
own refined and cultivated common 
sense.” 


"THE STUDY of mediaeval economics 
has always been a favorite one with per- 
sons interested in the study of Christian 
art, and such study forms excellent 
background material for the student 
who is interested in the problems which 
face us to-day. Marygrove College in 
Detroit has long enjoyed an enviable 
reputation for scholastic achievements, 
and it is a pleasure to record here the 
publication of essays on The Guilds — 
Medieval and Modern by students of that 
institution. A careful reading of these 
essays and the copious bibliography in- 
dicates the seriousness of the research 
work accomplished by the students, and 
while some objection may be raised con- 
cerning certain of their interpretations, 
these essays are, by and large, excellent 
evidences of conscientious scholarship. 
It would ill behoove us to attempt any 
appraisal of the medical guilds or the 
guilds of the butchers, bakers, or candle- 
stick makers, nor would we be so rash as 
to become involved in the evolution of 
the lawyers’ guilds, but we might offer 
a demurrer to the ever-recurring belief 
that the architects of the great European 


cathedrals were an anonymous lot. It 
seems a pity to question this lovely 
legend, but human nature then was 
probably very much what it is now, and 
the curious might well in this connection 
consult The Architect in History by Martin 
S. Briggs. In the chapter on the middle 
ages the author neatly disposes of this 
fallacy and gives documentary proof to 
show that the architects, painters, sculp- 
tors of those past centuries were far from 
being shrinking violets. If, let us say, in 
the year 2500 an ambitious scholar were 
to cull the pages of our daily papers (if 
they last that long), to say nothing of the 
diocesan press, he might well believe 
that the architect of to-day was a very 
modest fellow indeed, for he would 
rarely find his name recorded in the an- 
nouncements of the dedication of our 
largest and most important buildings. 
He might be inclined to sympathize 
with Mr Briggs who writes: “On this 
point, as on many others, critics have 
often neglected to reckon with human 
nature. There is nothing more galling 
to a modern architect than public in- 
difference to the authorship of some 
important building that he has de- 
signed. Often he picks up his newspaper, 
on the morning after a great town hall 
or hospital has been formally opened, to 
find that though the speeches and 
dresses of the bigwigs and profiteers who 
were present are chronicled in detail, 
though a blurred picture of the Lord 
Mayor’s daughter presenting a bouquet 
to Her Royal Highness defaces the last 
page, his own name is omitted. Are we 
to believe that a mediaeval architect was 
immune from any desire for reasonable 
recognition of good work well done?” 
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Of course it can be imagined that some 
architects might rather have the author- 
ship of some of their buildings shrouded 
in discreet anonymity, but by and large 
it is reasonable to assume that they wel- 
come deserved recognition. And the 
same can be said of painters, sculptors, 
and others. 

But the study of the mediaeval guilds, 
particularly that undertaken by students 
in our Catholic colleges, can have a 
beneficent result if these students, when 
they grow up and take their places in 
parochial activities, will exert their in- 
fluence toward encouraging competent 
and talented architects and artists in 
such a way as to discourage the making 
of all the horrors we see on the exterior 
and notably in the interior of so many 
of our churches. When they find them- 
selves in the happy condition of donors 
they should see to it that their money is 
wisely spent, and they should fight, 
tooth and nail, the tendency to purchase 
the “‘church goods items’? which prob- 
ably make the angels weep. There are 
many excellent artists in this country 
to-day who are capable of doing good 
work for the Church; they are anxious 
to do such work, but they find it difficult 
to fight alone the battle of unequal 
opportunities. The laity can help by 
demanding that the decoration in our 
churches and the appurtenances used in 
the sanctuary be the best that can be 
obtained through coéperation with our 
too-often forgotten artists. 


A MODICUM of intellectual curiosity 
often leads one to find good things in 
periodicals where one would not expect 
to find material pertinent to the work of 
the Liturgical Arts Society. A chance 
remark resulted in the discovery of a 
very interesting article in The Review of 
Politics (July, 1940) published by the 
University of Notre Dame. This article, 
“American Civilization,” by John U. 
Nef, professor of economic history in the 
University of Chicago, touches on many 
points of definite interest to the readers 
of LirurcicaAL Arts. 

In the course of his analysis of our 
American civilization, Professor Nef 
hints at many reasons for the deficiency 
in its cultural aspects. It will not surprise 
many to hear that one of the contribut- 
ing factors of this deficiency lies in our 
worship of material goods to the partial 
exclusion, at least, of artistic values, 
without which it is difficult for the artist 
to function to advantage. This thought 
is well expressed by Professor Nef when 
he writes: “Society is suffering partly 


because it has got its values in the wrong 
order, because it has placed the mind 
and the spirit too exclusively at the 
service of the body.” 

But in admitting our deficiencies in 
cultural matters, we are often prone to 
belittle real achievements in the field of 
art. We believe that Professor Nef sim- 
plifies the question when he calls atten- 
tion to the work of the artists of Greece 
during the building of the Parthenon 
and the Erechtheum and then points out 
that if we take a pro rata proportion of 
population, the United States of the past 
hundred years should have added seven 
hundred or more men and women to the 
hundred greatest artists in the history of 
the world. It is not as simple as all that! 
The complexity of our present day lives 
makes any such mathematical formula a 
dangerous guide, and one apt to lead us 
astray in our estimation of present day 
achievements. And after all, there are 
many achievements and artists that we 
can be proud of in this country. Unless 
we are blinded to the very real achieve- 
ments of the New Deal, we must agree 
that there is much fine material among 
the artists who have labored, at one 
time or another, for such agencies as the 
WPA. No one will assume that these 
agencies should become a permanent 
endowment for the benefit of mediocre 
artists, but the creation of such agencies 
might well be justified if it should result 
in the emancipation of a few great 
artists, and should have been the means 
and stepping-stone to their greater per- 
sonal achievement. The point to labor 


. would seem to be an avoidance of in- 


vidious comparisons with the great 
achievements of the past and an in- 
sistence on putting values in the right 
order. 

In the section entitled ‘““The Future of 
Art” the author offers some very perti- 
nent remarks concerning the work of the 
architect. The entire article should be 
read by anyone who wishes to have a 
good grasp of this problem of cultural 
development as it affects the work in 
which we are all so vitally interested. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL ALTAR is a 
work of art. It’s [sic] cost is $10,000.00. 
It is composed of bronzed papier maché. 
. . . Two angels at either side of the 
tabernacle suggest prayer and sacrifice, 
one holding a censor and the other a 
chalice. Angels beside hold sanctuary 
lamps. The ensemble is impressive in its 
artistry.” These inspiring words grace a 
short article (with illustration) which 
appeared in a recent issue of a Western 
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diocesan paper. Enough said; but we. 
might pose the question: when will we 
have a legion of decency for this sort of 
thing? 


"THOSE WHO take a long range view 
of the liturgical movement soon realize — 
that the arts of the Church are closely 
related to sacred music. Indeed, it might ~ 
even be said that sacred music, and par-_ 
ticularly plane chant, is the apotheosis of © 
these arts. The August, 1940, issue of — 
The Caecilia, a monthly magazine of — 
Catholic church and school music, is— 
devoted to various aspects of the plang 
for the furtherance of proper concepts — 
of church music now in operation in the 
archdiocese of Dubuque, under the 

effective guidance of Archbishop Francis 
J. L. Beckman. Efforts along those lines 
are always welcome since an appa 
tion of sacred music can result in an 
understanding and appreciation of 
sound concepts of art. Plane chant re- 
moves church music from the sentimen- — 
tal atmosphere too prevalent in many of 
our churches, and sound concepts of 
ecclesiastical art — and any art for that 
matter — will help us to free ourselves 
from the sentimental trash which is un-_ 
loaded on churches throughout the — 
land. We would call particular attention - 
to Sister M. Zita’s article in this issue of | 
The Caecilia, entitled “Correlating Sa- — 
cred Music and the Other Arts.” 


A BALANCED VARIETY has always | 
been the aim of Lirurcicat Arts. Cer- § 
tain articles, such as Tom LaFarge’s _ 
“Technical Notes on Fresco Painting,” — 
in the last two issues, have been thought § 
a bit too technical for the average reader _ 
of this quarterly. And yet it is because of 
fundamental articles of this kind thatwe [- 
can break through the sentimental and 

emotional treatment of art that so often _ 
obtains in our schools. Mr LaFarge’s — 
articles were noted in.the News and — 
Comment section of the Magazine of Art 
for September, 1940, and the commen- 
tator strikes a keen note in remarking 
that the author’s training “has bee 
through apprenticeship, a system from. 
which we in this country have of late 
been too inclined to depart. In 
manner, he was schooled in the tech- 
niques of fresco, stained glass decora- § 
tion, and mosaic.” Apprenticeship — 
there is a great part of the answer to our N 
artistic problems, as opposed to dilet- — 
tantism and amateurishness. | 


IN THIS issue we diplomatically bow to 
the East and to the West; an interesting 
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alteration job in Portland, Oregon, and _—matter of justifiable pride to all of us, 
a new chapel for a girls’ school in Penn- and the one most responsible, Mr Harry 
sylvania. The first represents a refreshing _ Lorin Binsse, now writes on the subject 
outlook, the second a more conservative —_ of Christmas cards and printing in gen- 
one; both are worthy of notice. It has eral, with an illustration by Mr Oscar 
long been a proud boast that American Ogg, whose book on lettering is reviewed 
craftsmen in glass have done notable __ in this issue. Mr Jean Charlot has, at 


‘work along somewhat traditional lines. times, delighted many and_ shocked 
However, a contemporary note would others, but he is a great artist. His ar- 
not be amiss and we are glad to intro- ticle, “Catholic Art, Its Quandaries,” 
duce a new collaborator to our readers, should shake many out of a too-compla- 


the Reverend M. A. Couturier, O.P. cent attitude on the subject. Finally 
Father Couturier is a French Dendaiean Father Coakley’s letter to the Editor 
and came to the United States some _ raises a moot point concerning the usual 
‘months ago to preach the Lenten ser- Statuary attitude in ecclesiastical circles. 
‘mons at the Church of Saint Vincentde = This subject may yet be fully aired in 
aul, New York City. Eventsin Europe Lirurcicat Arts. For the benefit of 
have retarded his return and we have _ those readers who may not know of the 
the benefit of his counsel and refreshing —_ work of Sister Mary of the Compassion, 
utlook on art. He is an artist of note _O.P., whose painting of the Holy Family 
who has decorated a church in Oslo, _ is reproduced as a frontispiece in this 
Norway, and the chapel of the Domini- _ issue, we give these facts. She is Con- 
an master-general in Rome, has exe- stance Mary Rowe, an English artist 
uted stained glass windows for the | who came to the United States in 1935. 
Pontifical Pavilion in the last Parisexhi- She was trained at the Royal College of 
bition (these windows are now installed, Art, London, under Sir W. Rothenstein, 
long with others seen in this Pavilion, and at the British School of Art at Rome. 
in Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris) and She received the Prix de Rome for paint- 
anally he has several smaller windowsin ing in 1931. Miss Rowe entered the 
the crypt of the Cathedral at Chartres. cloister in April, 1937, and is now a 
This record surely qualifies him to offer | member of the community of the Do- 
1is views on stained glass. The makeup _minican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, 
of Lirurcicat Arts has always been a _— Union City, New Jersey. 


Church of Saint Francis of Assisi 
Portland, Oregon 


The Reverend THomas J. ‘Tosin 


HE ALTERATION of an old Alexander Christie, Father James H. 
church is always an important Black being parish priest; this, the fourth 
event in the life of a parish. And when church, built upon the foundation of the 
the work is well done, it constitutes a third, was dedicated to God in honor of 
very hopeful sign and encouragement Saint Francis of Assisi, November 29, 
_ for others who may be tempted to alter 1938. It represents a modest effort to 
their own churches. The best brief ex- _ conform to the liturgy of the Church as 
_ planation that can be given for the centered in the sublime Sacrifice of the 
"present structure of the church of Saint = Mass.” 
_ Francis of Assisi in Portland, Oregon, is Although the third church had been 
to quote from the memorial plaque in erected only twenty-six years before, 
the vestibule of the church itself: “The | competent judgment indicated that it 
first parish church of Saint Francis of | would have to be razed. The principal 
_ Assisi in Portland was dedicated Sep- _ difficulties it presented were the ex- 
tember 24, 1876, by Archbishop Francis orbitant cost of upkeep because of 
_ Norbert Blanchet, Father Louis Ver- faulty original design, the complete 
haag being parish priest; the second, _disintegration of the heating system, the 
November 6, 1881, by Archbishop fact that poor acoustics made it impossi- 
Charles J. Seghers, Father Patrick ble for the preacher to be heard in the 
- Mackin being parish priest; the third, church, and the fact that the materials 
January 15, 1911, by Archbishop used in the interior were of such a nature 


that the cost of correcting the acoustics 
would have been prohibitive. Another 
factor was that the pressed-metal “brick” 
which had been affixed to the exterior 
where the original stucco fell off, two 
years after construction, was rusting and 
tearing away from the building. The 
difficulties of the situation were in- 
creased by the changed nature of the 
parish itself, for since the construction 
of the former church, the territory of 
the original parish had been divided 
into several parishes and the district in 
which the church is situated had ceased 
longer to be residential and had become 
to a great extent transient and commer- 
cial. 

Through the use of various local 
woods, the new church reflects the 
feeling of the Pacific Northwest and the 
great industry which made this part of 
the United States what it is to-day. The 
exterior cedar siding was simply var- 
nished, and the natural color of the 
wood gives the building a soft and pleas- 
ing color. Several reasons determined 
the choice of wood — and wood ex- 
clusively — as material for the altera- 
tion of this church. 

In the first place it seemed but com- 
mon sense to use the material of the 
region in which one found himself, es- 
pecially if that material is admirably 
suited to one’s purpose and may be 
purchased more cheaply than other ma- 
terials. In the second place observation 
of church buildings as well as of a great 
many other structures had been that in 
this Northwest country wood construc- 
tion is particularly well suited to meet 
the difficult weather conditions that 
exist here. In the third place it would 
be very hard to improve upon the 
acoustical qualities of a wooden build- 
ing. In the fourth place it would be 
difficult to improve at a comparable 
price upon the aesthetic qualities of a 
wooden structure, properly designed 
and executed. It would seem, therefore, 
that a wooden building, made and 
maintained in proper repair to last 
seventy-five or a hundred years, renders 
more costly construction inadvisable, 
particularly when funds are limited. 
The constantly changing conditions of a 
city parish make it impossible to say 
what will be the church requirements of 
a community fifty or a hundred years 
hence. 

In the present instance the archi- 
tectural problem involved determining 
the advisability of repairing, of de- 
molishing completely, or of salvaging 
some of the old structure in order to 
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bring about a dignified and practical 
setting for the celebration of the mass. 
It was finally decided, after sketch 
studies had been made, to re-use the 
old foundations and floor structure. The 
new narthex, nave, transepts, and 
sanctuary were rebuilt in wood over 
the old structural supports. The new 
plan brought the choir and organ 
directly behind the main altar, sepa- 
rated only by the organ screen, as is 
clearly indicated in the photograph on 
page 10, and the plan on page 9. 


"THE MAIN altar is set in the middle 
of the sanctuary, so placed that the 
priest may face the people when cele- 
brating mass. For the present, the priest 
does not offer mass facing the people, as 
Archbishop Howard has wisely sug- 
gested that it would be more opportune 
to wait until such time as several other 
churches in the Archdiocese will have 
provided similar sanctuary arrange- 
ments, so that the practice might be 
begun in several parishes at once. The 
arrangement of pews in the nave and 
the side aisles allows unobstructed 
vision toward the main altar, the altar 
of the Blessed Sacrament and the altar 
of the Blessed Virgin. In the arrange- 
ment of the main altar and that of the 
Blessed Sacrament chapel, we have but 
followed very closely the floor plans of 
several Roman parish churches; for 
example, the parish church of Santa 
Saba, on the pseudo-Aventine, the 
churches of San Clemente, Santa Maria 
in Cosmedin, San Pietro in Vincoli, and 
many others. The arrangement is par- 
ticularly advantageous at Saint Francis 
of Assisi because the north nave with 
the Blessed Sacrament chapel can be 
used as a sort of winter chapel. Inci- 
dentally, though this is really the point 
of prime importance, devotion to the 


Blessed Sacrament has noticeably in- 
creased under this arrangement, for 
persons, upon entering the church, 
go directly to the Blessed Sacrament 
chapel for the purpose of making a visit. 

The architectural lines, predomi- 
nantly horizontal, lead the eye to the 
main altar, with no competing motifs 
from the glass windows or the Stations 
of the Cross, which have been subdued 
to proper scale in relation to their im- 
portance. The picture, of course, be- 
comes complete only when the vested 
priest is at the altar, thereby carrying 
out the original intention of designing a 
structure primarily as a setting for the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 

The interior wood is native Douglas 
fir treated with a wiped lead and oil 
stain. The altar and sanctuary furniture 
are of walnut, and the new pews, bap- 
tismal font, and all furniture outside the 
sanctuary are of oak. 

The wood carvings — figure of Christ 
the Priest, the Crucifix for the main 
altar, the crucifix for the Blessed Sacra- 
ment chapel, the relief panel of Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help, and the stations 
of the Cross — are the work of Franz 
Mersa, of Bressanone, Italy. The mar- 
quetry reredos of the Blessed Sacrament 
chapel, with the symbols of the True 
Vine and of the ex@is is the work of 
Mrs. Aimée Gorham, of Portland, 
Oregon. The carved relief of Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help is a copy of the tradi- 
tional picture, executed for the par- 
ticular niche which it occupies. The 
wood altars, candlesticks, baptismal 
font, prie-dieux, sedilia, credence tables, 
throne for Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament are the work of the Oregon 
Door Company. The canopy, ante- 
pendia, and tabernacle veils in all li- 
turgical colors were made by the Meier 
and Frank Company of Portland. 


“Anglican” 
The Reverend H. A. REINHOLD 


AST WINTER I wrote a short article 
for Orate Fratres on the misuse of the 
word “Anglican” by some of our fellow- 
Catholics. I pointed out that anything 
which is not in the cheap vein of mass- 
produced “devotional” goods of the last 
eighty years is in danger of being made 
impossible by this term: full vestments 


of good quality, church furnishing not in 
imitation marble or pseudo-gothic or 
renaissance fashion, the use of psalms 
and translated hymns for services, albs 
and surplices of plain white linen, and 
many other things. The other day I got 
into an argument with a fellow priest 
who objected to Saint Luke and Saint 
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Mark as patrons for Catholic churches — 
because they sounded — of all things! © 
— Anglican. When I told him of the — 
pastor of Rostock on the Baltic Sea who 
called his new Catholic Church “Christ — 
Church,” he was speechless. The fact — 
that the “Anglican” churches in Oxford 
and elsewhere owed this title to Catholic © 
times and the Lateran Basilica is up to 
our day the ‘‘Archbasilica of our most — 
Holy Saviour” could not shatter his 
belief that it is not traditional to name > 
churches in this way. ; 
I think this attitude arises from two _ j 
sources of error, one on the side of the — 
aggressor and the other on the side of the 4 
defender. j 
Those who attack all attempts to 
move toward “quality” and toward the | 
“centre,” away from thoughtless cheap- 
ness and peripheral superficiality, al- 
ways do so in the name of tradition. But 
what is, in a Church which is 1900 years ‘ 
old, a tradition that goes back eighty, — 
one hundred, or three hundred years? | 
Many of the things which those guards 
on the watch towers of Zion call tradi- 
tion are, if tradition at all, quite recent. 
Cheap plaster statues bought from mass _ 
producers would have been a horror tod 
the faithful two hundred years ago. So — 
we have a sound tradition of handmade © 
quality of seventeen hundred years — 
against two hundred years of decay in 
quality. Would one call this “‘tradi- | 


tion?” | 
Up to the middle of the last century it 

was the tradition to choose patrons for { 
churches, hospitals, and schools among 

apostles, evangelists, martyrs, and con- i 
fessors. But that is now changed. Will | q 
anyone make a census of later patrons _ 
and church titles in his neighborhood? — 
They can easily be boiled down to a 
dozen or so, unless the city is so big that 
variety is forced on the parishes. But a 
even then all sorts of secondary titles — 7 
Saint Somebody of Something — seem _ 
to prevail. Some of those abstract and 
artificial titles almost remind us of — 
Father Lacordaire’sfamous joke, “Father 
Vincent of the Paschal Candle, lit.” | 
Has anyone ever thought of the impres- _ 
sion which is made on non-Catholics by _ 
calling a church of Saint Theresa the 
“Shrine of the Little Flower?” Does not 
eee particularly Christian, or does 
it? Be 


Our TRADITION is 1900 years old, 
not less. If we attack those who try to 
keep the riches of all centuries alive and _ 
to reéstablish broken connections with — 
central truths of our faith, we are doing 
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a dangerous thing. We establish tempo- 
rary fashions as traditions, and the sole 
tradition will be that there is no tradi- 
tion, but only continuous motion. If that 
is the fact, how can such critics object to 
anything they may call “innovation”? 
Did not their fashions start only a short 
while ago? The liturgy is 1900 years old, 
its present form about 1600 years; the 
rosary only 700 years, the stations of the 
cross in their present form about 200 
years, the veneration of the Sacred 
Heart, Saint Joseph, and the Holy 
Family slightly older, and May devo- 
tions were practically unknown a hun- 
dred years ago. Now if we want to set 
‘something up in the name of sound 
Catholic tradition, then liturgical piety, 
_as contained in the Temporale and Com- 
mune Sanctorum, is certainly more “‘tradi- 
ional” than May devotions. But there 
is room for all this, even for a strong 
tendency toward the more central and 
essential things, because that tendency, 
too, has a very good tradition: Saint 
‘Benedict, Saint Francis, Saint Ignatius, 
Saint Pius v, Benedict xrv, and Pius x. 
_ But we who feel offended by being 
‘called “Anglican” are not without guilt 
‘in this affair. I do not speak about the 
spiritual revival of the liturgy, because 
liturgy is fixed by rubrics and law. But 
can we deny that a great many things 
which are now offered as truly liturgical 
are simply better quality and hand- 
made imitations of things gothic or 
renaissance? Fabric hangings behind the 
altar, riddels, and tasseled baldacchinos 
_are definitely gothic. Many of the shapes 
_and colors which are now offered in this 
country as “liturgical” by craftsmen, 
artists, and church goods houses alike 
are definitely English, early sixteenth 
century. You don’t find them in France, 
Flanders, Germany, Spain, or Italy. So 
why are we surprised if people call them 
“Anglican”? Since many wrought iron 
furnishings, fabrics for vestments, chal- 
‘ices, and wood carvings have this same 
“gothic” atmosphere with an accentu- 
atedly English flavor, can we blame 
‘people for calling them “Anglican”? 
The only difference from mass-produced 
goods is their good material quality, the 
fact that they are hand-made, and the 
‘good “taste” of the people who make 
and order them. But that does not mean 
that they do not belong in the category 
of historicism and imitative art. 


"THE TRUE tradition of the Church 
has been to speak the language of the 
period and to be creative. European 
artists up into the late baroque and 


rococo period strove only to be “mod- 
ern.” 

Craftsmanship plus good materials 
plus beauty are things against which no- 
body can level the reproach of being un- 
traditional or “Anglican.” It is the 
fashion which takes gothic or renaissance 
as being “churchly’? which gives ap- 
pearance of justification to the reproach. 

Let us keep the full and rich tradition 
of the Church where central, essential 
things are concerned, and let us not in- 
voke recent customs against this wealth, 


simply because it might wrongly remind 
ignorant people of things they have seen 
connected with the arrested develop- 
ment of Anglicanism. But let us also 
avoid sterile imitation of bygone periods 
of Christian art, even if we believe that 
we only “took inspiration” from them. 
It may involve hard work and serious 
experimenting, but I am convinced that 
modern forms and materials can convey 
Christian contents just as well as could 
historic styles. What is really lacking is 
courage, faith, and talent! 


Chapel of the Slovak Girls’ Academy 


Danville, Pennsylvania 


EADERS OF Lirurcicat Arts 
may recall an article by Joseph 
Sanford Shanley, which appeared in the 
third-fourth quarter of this magazine 
for 1934, describing the buildings of the 
Slovak Girls’ Academy, Danville, Penn- 
sylvania. These buildings were designed 
in accordance with a general plan by 
Harry Sternfeld. We are now able to 
publish a few photographs and a short 
description of the recently completed 
chapel, designed by the new architects, 
Henry D. Dagit & Sons, of Philadelphia. 
The planning and designing of a 
chapel for the mother house of a religious 
community in conjunction with an 
academy for girls involves many factors 
which must be considered in their rela- 
tive importance to obtain a practical 
and aesthetic solution of the problem. 
Foremost among these is the fact that 
the chapel is the centre about which 
revolves every phase of the daily lives of 
the members of the community. Its lo- 
cation in relation to the other buildings 
is of the utmost importance in order to 
provide the maximum of convenience 
and accessibility. 

For practical reasons the clients 
decided to abandon the original archi- 
tect’s scheme (as indicated on the plot 
plan) of locating the chapel away from 
the main building, which location 
would have entailed walking a great 
distance four or five times daily. This 
problem was solved by using the existing 
monumental tower for the main axis of 
the chapel, locating the latter at the 
centre of the present building. Thus the 
chapel is an equal distance from the 
extreme ends of the present buildings 


and can be reached without the added 
expense of long cloisters. At the same 
time the chapel can be conveniently 
reached by the public through the main 
entrance of the building. The original 
building was altered to allow for this 
new arrangement. 

The needed seating capacity of six 
hundred led to the adoption of the 
cruciform plan; there was also need for 
a large sanctuary to meet the require- 
ments of the services and ceremonies 
which would be held in the chapel. The 
massive buttress construction supporting 
the masonry vaulting was therefore 
pierced to form the side aisles. 

A modern adaptation of romanesque 
style was followed to conform with the 
style of the original building. As the 
chapel has great importance in connec- 
tion with a mother house and the existing 
tower was so dominating, the design 
seemed to require a large scale and the 
proper arrangement of the masses to 
present frankly the special character of 
the new edifice and its importance with 
relation to the whole group. 

The chapel had been a long-cherished 
hope of the sisters and was to be a build- 
ing which would serve for an almost 
unlimited period. Therefore the ma- 
terials selected for its construction were 
such as would not only present a beauti- 
ful finish, but would also have per- 
manence. The exterior walls were faced 
with the same stone used on the original 
building, laid up in the same manner, 
with the addition of limestone trim 
around windows and doors. The interior 
walls were faced with Italian travertine. 
The windows perform a decorative func- 
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tion as well as admitting light. The 
Stations of the Cross are of colorful 
glass mosaic. 

The ribs and ceiling vaults, springing 
from the huge piers and massive walls, 
are formed of acoustic tile in red, blue, 
green, and gold with a background of 
variegated shades of buff. The floors 
are laid out in large squares of red, 
green, and ivory terrazzo. The floor of 
the sanctuary is of Tennessee marble. 

One of the great problems of church 
design consists in providing an adequate 
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and efficient system of lighting while 
preserving the dignity and beauty of the 
interior. In this chapel the architects 
have used a combination of direct and 
indirect lighting. Reflectors were placed 
in the vaults, casting a flood of direct 
light to the floor. These reflectors were 
wired on three circuits and lamps of 
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three different intensities used, allowing 
for flexibility in the amount of light 
used — varying from early morning 
services to those held at night. Reflectors 
were also placed below the sill lines of 
the windows and in the ducts behind 
the walls which enclose the radiators. 
These reflectors were directed at the 
ceiling, thus providing an even, re- 
flected light throughout the chapel. The 
high altar and the side altars are flood- 
lighted by means of reflectors located in 
the barrel vaults of the transepts. 

The high altar and its baldacchino 
conform in every way with liturgical 
requirements, and its bold lines har- 
monize with the monumental height of 
the interior, thus frankly dominating 
the chapel as its focal point. 


Catholic Art, Its Quandaries 


JEAN CHARLOT 


HE WORLD man has been put into 

to enjoy as his own has been in- 
ventoried in many unrelated ways — 
astronomy, microscopy, dictionaries, 
etc. Each results in listings so unrelated 
from those obtained by another way 
that only God can fill the gaps between 


them and thus observe His Creation as 
a unit. No one considers one science in- 
valid because its findings are independ- 
ent of some other science. In fact each 
branch of knowledge is expected to deal 
in its own way with the universe, undu- 
plicated by another. An exception is 
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made in the case of the plastic arts 
which, for no valid reason, are expected ff 
to reach us mainly through story-telling. — 
If the réle of art was to make things 
recognizable, it would perform clumsily _ 
the same function that words do easil y \ 
and thoroughly. If an original contribu- 
tion is to be that of art, it must be inde. 
pendent of the medium of words; the 
painted goods must be self-illuminative J 
without need of a label. 7 | 
A thesaurus that lists words by mean- 9 
ing will have an entirely different ar- 9 
rangement from a dictionary that lists _ 
them by spelling, though both follow a > 
thoroughly logical plan. The artist, 
whose field is the visible only, that is to i 
say what Poussin calls “solids,” will sort 
the things of the universe by shapes, 
colors, light and dark, suggested tex- — 
tures. This results in a new encyclopedia | 
different again from both dictionary and 
thesaurus. Within his craft, the artist is 


evil, one should even say between beau: 
tiful and horrible, to use layman’s ter- 
minology. But though it lacks the benefit _ 
of other traditions, the physical has a 


horizons. 

We must consider that the Creative _ 
Act took into consideration the shapes — 
of things and that, in the same way that _ 
man (body included) was made in the 
image of God, all creatures reflect in 
their shapes some particular virtue of 
His substantial thought. Thus it may _ 
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not be accident, as Delacroix remarks in 
his Journals, that the cracks to be ob- 
served in dried mud have a shape and 
_ logic similar to the formation of tree 
_ trunks and branches. It must mean 
_ something, for example, this insistence 
_ on the sphere — spherical cells, spheri- 
_ Cal eye, spherical planets. Or this rela- 
_ tion ofa pine branch lovingly mimicking 
_ the outline of Mont Saint Victoire, 
miles away, as observed by Cézanne. 
Innocent of other terminologies, the 
_ artist does pick from all fields and 
_ gather together within his own plastic 
_ scheme things up to then unrelated. 
__ One should not try to impose outside 
_ standards to the artist’s own world; true 
in everyday experience, they become 
_ falsified in his case: giving to sculptured 
or painted bodies the biological and 
moral attributes of real bodies has re- 
sulted in much iconoclasm and witch- 
_ burning. One should rather proceed by 
_ respecting the laws peculiar to this 
_ plastic world, which, possessed of a 
hierarchy all its own, presents an orderly 
image of the universe as “decent” as, 
though different from, other interpreta- 
tions. 
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THE DICTATORSHIP of man and 
__ of man’s thoughts in literature is hardly 
_to be matched within the plastic arts, 
for while literature can delve into psy- 
_ chology and metaphysics, painting and 
_ sculpture are bound to “‘think”’ in terms 
of solids. : 
_ Thus in painting it is not the story it- 
self that communicates its drama. In 
this specialized sense, one may say that 
_ the clothes are more than the body, the 
accessories more essential than the hero. 
In the martyrdom of Saint Andrew or 
Saint Peter, in the Crucifixion of our 
Lord, the human shape remains sub- 
 servient to the carpentered cross. A Dep- 
Osition needs the pyramidal ladders to 
acquire plastic existence. The Resurrec- 
tion, the Ascension, to acquire flight 
- need as a starter the square, stolid shape 
of the tomb. Giotto, steeped as he is in 
_ Saint Thomas, paints a world at peace 
_ under the guidance of God, but it is not 
- through soulful expressions on people’s 
faces that he achieves this mood. He pre- 
- fers to use the great architectural back- 
grounds to the monastic scenes, the 
- solidity of conical mountains poised as 
a proposition of the Summa. Mainly 
_ through those inanimate things does he 
communicate the equivalent of men’s 
thoughts. Man’s body as Giotto portrays 
it is disguised into the semblance of 
trees and mounds under the heavy folds 
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of cloaks whose texture is nearer to 
bark and soil than to any known cloth. 

It is not always possible to keep 
equally intact both illustrative and plas- 
tic proprieties; their relative importance 
shifts with time and fashion. When 
Greco tucks his personages into bodies 
which medical science pronounces in 
the last stages of exhaustion, when his 
brush distorts the face of our Lady as if 
it was made of ectoplasm, he sins against 
story-telling, and this made his work a 
scandal for at least three centuries. Yet 
if one pays attention to his line and 
color, one gets the full impact of his 
mysticism. 

Most of the devotional images used 
to-day in churches depict pious atti- 
tudes, eyes rolled into ecstasies, but the 
choice of shapes and colors often tells an 
entirely unrelated story of bad art and 
of mercenary aims, which is sinful, at 
least within the craft. 

Why should the churchmen of to-day 
sponsor such a photographic art? A 
representation of the saints that would 
be wholly satisfactory to the senses, sug- 
gesting their actual presence, would be 
puzzling to the faith, because of this lack 
of differentiation between original and 
copy. Few of the miraculous devotional 
images have stuck close to realism. The 
black log Virgins of old world sanctu- 
aries, those of Spain and Mexico hidden 
under stiff pyramids of brocade, the axe- 
hewn, blood-drenched Santos of New 
Mexico are but the thinnest of veils be- 
tween orans and Recipient of the prayers. 

When Rubens painted our Lady fat 
and Greco painted her thin, the Inquisi- 
tion did not pounce on them (for that 
reason at least), for it was then well un- 
derstood that this was not our Lady but 
a symbol of her; a German will paint 
her Germanic, an Italian as Italian: the 
Chinese does paint her Chinese with 
specific approval of the Holy See. There 
are besides this racial geography indi- 
vidual stylistic climates for which allow- 
ances must also be made. If we may pry 
into our Lady’s own opinion on the 
matter, it may be pointed that she her- 
self, in her apparitions, modifies her 
appearance according to the recipient. 


"THE WORLD we paint is not the 
world we know, but only its mirrored re- 
flection within our eye. It is perhaps a 
not negligible point for those who are 
sticklers for nature’s ways that this 
image in fact is upside down. The illu- 
siveness of such a vision dovetails strik- 
ingly with Saint Paul’s allusion to 
“things seen in a mirror and symbols.” 


Only a crass materialist would check on 
the correctness of the mirrored image 
and overlook this other assertion, that 
it must also stand as symbol. Were art as 
real as the model itself, it would mean a 
thickening of the walls around us, the 
closing tight of this material prison; it 
would sink art into matter. Rather than 
reflecting barrenly back the object of its 
reflection, the work of art must open a 
passage for mortal things to the spiritual 
world within its looking glass. 

It is the very difference between the 
painted object and the natural object 
that best expresses its spiritual import; 
here are things detached from their 
everyday uses: plants without growth, 
people without action, light without 
twilight. Time ceases to exist. From our 
transient world we move into the peren- 
nial. It is as if Judgment had already 
been passed and all values were arrested 
into timelessness. This permanency is in 
itself a spiritual asset, as if all the busy 
Marthas of this world, all those crea- 
tures, animate and inanimate, whose 
reason to be is to serve, each in its 
capacity, were suddenly freed from this 
servitude and transformed into so many 
immobile, contemplative, God-loving 
Marys. It is then a Catholic’s duty to 
respect the artificiality of art and to 
orient his pictures toward a greater goal 
than successful make-believe. 

Such a well-rooted scruple should not 
be magnified so far as practically to 
annul the creative instinct. Some Cath- 
olics cling timorously to  well-tried 
styles, Byzantine or gothic, or to their 
modern revivals. Their abhorrence of 
photographic art becomes an artistic 
phobia of things pertaining to the third 
dimension. Their creed may be summed 
thus: How is it licit to take a material 
true to its own identity and to transform 
it into the pretence of other illusive 
materials and objects? Is not this postu- 
late so against nature that no positive 
addition in the final result may out- 
weigh the initial subtraction? Is not the 
magical assumption on the canvas or 
wall of a sense of depth a lie, and as such, 
evil? 

Laudable as those tenets are, there is 
bound to be discordance in the results. 
If a love of truth forces us to keep our 
picture within two dimensions, how 
much of Saint Peter (if such be the 
subject) will remain after we have 
steam-rolled him flat upon our canvas? 
Is not the disservice shown the Saint as 
bad a feature as the disrespect one 
would have shown the material, by 
painting enough space into it to make 
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place for a more rounded Peter? Why 
not let the artist create as much depth 
as he may? Be he Raphael or Bosseron- 
Chambers, painted means are so limited 
that none will take the result for a 
reality. If it be a lie, it remains a very 
white one. 

When God gave to man the world 
for his own usage, the gift was intended 
also for the artist. The work of art must 
not be cut too harshly from the outer 
logic and beauty. A picture that reflects 
liberally God’s creation must reflect also 
some of His good. Asceticism is a non- 
sense within the craft of sculpting and 
painting, for both deal with bodies, and 
their maker cannot shut up his senses 
without weakening the usefulness of the 
result. It may be, it is even probable, 
that the higher reaches of spiritual life 
have no need for the plastic arts; but at 
our imperfect level sensuousness remains 
for the plastic artist the one proper ap- 
proach; an animal gusto, not meta- 
physics, is what makes the craft tick. 

The world is not only a dry nomen- 
clature of things, fit for the statistician; 
when all and each is weighed, counted, 
and labeled, what better than paint can 
express the admirable residue? One can- 
not imagine the convincing portrayal of 
a butterfly’s wing in words. In that sense, 
though the thought be paradoxical, 
Rubens is an eminently religious painter. 
He endows the objects he paints with 
those supererogative attributes which 
God intended for each — sheen of silks, 
lusciousness of fruits, sensuousness of 
bodies. There is in his lack of inhibition 
a truly Catholic attitude, attuned to his 
profession. 

However engrossing are theoretical 
considerations, Catholic art is so tied up 
with practical problems that its artist 
cannot afford to rent an ivory tower or 
suffer a pathological inflation of ego. 
The art-for-art artist proceeds on his 
own, brushes his pictures as he wants, 
and let the chips fall where they may. 
But the Catholic artist is at one end of a 
kind of tug of war, the Catholic wor- 
shipper at the other — or, to be realistic, 
the ecclesiastic that handles the parish 
money. If these were the only partici- 
pants in the sport, the artist would have 
no choice but to bow abjectly to the 
aesthetic ideas of the non-artist; but it 
happens that this is a three-cornered 
proposition, with God as the referee. 
Before serving the Catholic flock or its 
pastor, the artist must give obeisance to 
God: he must not break the rules of 
sound aesthetics under penalty of ceas- 
ing to be a good man. 


Stained Glass and Ecclesiastical Timidity 


The Reverend M. A. CouTuriER, O.P. 


T IS hardly necessary to visit many 

churches in this country — Catholic 
or otherwise — to notice that the art of 
the stained glass craftsman is subject to 
the same decadence as it is in Europe. 
The average output is not any better; 
there are windows that are as ugly as 
many found in Europe (as a matter of 
fact, these windows often come from 
European studios). Moreover it is not 
apparent, in spite of a certain technical 
progress, that there is any great effort 
to effect a true revival, such as inde- 
pendent artists in Europe have achieved 
or striven after with courage and vigor, 
as witness the work of Nicolas in Hol- 
land; Cingria, Poncet, Stocker in Switz- 
erland; Marguerite Huré, Barillet, 
Stevens and Rinuy in France. So, on 
the whole it can be said that the situa- 
tion is the same, with a certain back- 
wardness, as far as Europe is concerned, 
in the movement of renewal which, 
springing up about twenty years ago, 
makes slow headway. 

American craftsmen in glass have al- 
ways loved and admired the old win- 
dows in the French cathedrals; they 
agree with us in seeing the high point of 
this art in the thirteenth century, at 
Bourges, at Beauvais, and particularly 
in the north transept at Chartres, where, 
seven hundred years ago, a man of 
genius invented the most powerful and 
audacious composition of color and line 
that any artist has ever created. 

Since we are all in agreement con- 
cerning the masterpieces and the old 
masters, no doubt we will agree on the 
reasons for the decadence and on the 
means to emerge therefrom. 

We say renascence of the art of stained 
glass; let us have the frankness to say 
resurrection. What we see in our churches, 
ninety nine times out of a hundred, as 


far as windows are concerned, are not 


works of art; they are simply a com- 
bined product of archaeology and com- 
merce. And in such works art was killed 

. and died. It must not be denied 
that many of these windows give evi- 
dence of considerable erudition and 
good qualities of technical execution 
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and therefore of professional integrity 
(commercial or scientific) but art is 
another matter and we are obliged to — 
affirm that the art of stained glass is dead — 
when we compare most present day 
work, without originality, without fresh- 
ness, without boldness, and — we might® 
as well admit it — without value and — 
without soul, to the freedom, to the 
freshness, to the infinite diversity of the 
masterpieces of the past. 


I WOULD like to show that what has 
killed this art, in which archaeology 
and commerce triumph, is precisely 
archaeology and commerce. First ar- 
chaeology. It may be noted at once that 
the demise of stained glass, in our mod- 
ern times, is simply one of the effects of 
that ecclesiastical conservatism which 
has also killed religious architecture and 
other branches of Christian art. The 
priest who, each morning, in going up 
to the altar says ‘Unto God, who giveth 
joy to my youth” does not seem to be at 
ease except in buildings wherein are 
copied, to the minutest detail, the vaults 
and walls of a thousand years ago. And 
the more faithful the copy, the more the © 
illusion of antiquity is complete, the 
better. 

No, this is not better; in fact, it is posi- 
tively bad. First of all, such an attitude _ 
bears witness against the catholicity of 
the Church; I mean the power of cath- 
olicity zn the Church. After all, what is 
this “catholicity” which is incapable of 
assuming the forms of the times in which 
it lives and remains a stranger to them 
through being chained to the forms of 
the past? An art so mummified is notan 
art sufficiently “catholic.” And, as a 
sign and a testimony, this already some- 
what hinders the apostolic flowering of 
the Church, although the Church, for- — 
tunately, possesses many other means of © 
apostolic action. But in the domain of — 
art, here is death, pure and simple. Re- 
gardless of the importance of tradition, 
the work of art is not born, does not live 
of the past, but of the present. Every 
work of art is vitally and organically 
united to the /ife of the artist and to the 
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BEFORE AND AFTER EXTERIOR VIEWS OF THE CHURCH OF 


SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


OREGON. A STRAIGHT- 
OF A DIFFICULT PROBLEM 


PORTLAND, 
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FORWARD SOLUTION 


THE PLANS, REPRODUCED AT THE SAME 


SCALE, CLEARLY SHOW THE CHANGES IN 
DISPOSITION OF THE SANCTUARY AND OF 
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THREE INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE 
CHURCH OF SAINT FRANCIS OF 
ASSISI, ONE BEFORE, TWO AFTER. 
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ALTAR IN CHAPEL OF THE SLOVAK GIRLS’ ACADEMY. HENRY D. DAGIT & SONS, ARCHITECT 


DETAILS OF THE SANCTUARY LAMP, 
ALTAR RAIL GATES AND PULPIT IN 
CHAPEL OF THE SLOVAK GIRLS’ ACAD- 
EMY, DANVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. THEY 
INDICATE THE ARCHITECTS’ CAREFUL 
ATTENTION TO DETAIL 


VIEW SHOWING THE RELATION OF THE NEW CHAPEL TO THE EXISTING BUILDING. THE DIFFERENCE IN SCALE IS APPARED 
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life of his times, as the flower to the 
‘plant. He who refuses life to the plant 
_and who disregards the soil of the present, 
iscondemned to the doubtful satisfaction 
of artificial flowers. The romanesque or 
gothic “style” of a church built to-day 
is nothing but a phenomenon of archi- 
tectural and ecclesiastical laziness and 
anemia. 

- During the past twenty or thirty years 
we have witnessed a total rebirth of 
architectural forms in many countries. 
f our religious architecture (so woefully 
backward as compared with industrial 
and civil architecture) does not enter 
into the life of to-day, we must be con- 
tent forever with artificial flowers and 
still born buildings; and all archaeologi- 
cal science is powerless. 

_ The consequences of this state of 
affairs as far as the art of stained glass is 
concerned are quite clear. When we 
began to accept the copying of ancient 
Styles as the supreme rule of religious 
architecture, we logically also con- 
demned stained glass (which forms an 
integral part of architecture) to the 
same withering fate. And this is exactly 
what has happened. It was believed 
sufficient to copy precisely the manner 
in which the flowers and drapery, the 
faces and the feet, were painted long 
ago, and the result was to be as fine as 
it is at Bourges or Chartres. Since the 
craftsmen manifestly did not achieve 
this result, many retreated behind some 
legend of a “lost art’’; in other words, 
certain blues or rubies impossible to ob- 
tain . . . all nonsense! There were no 
secrets lost; what was lost was /ife itself 
life with its power of invention, of 
continual renewal. If Catholics wish to 
see fine windows in their churches, they 
will have to accept art that flowers in a 
spontaneous manner from the life and 
intuitions of the artist; this artist who is 
a man of our times and not of the thir- 
teenth century. 

t ~ Itis also unfortunate that the copying 
_ of windows of the past, dear to the timid- 
ity and peaceful tastes of many clerical 
clients, is also what is most suited to the 
1ventive sterility of so many craftsmen. 


id HAVE said that archaeology and the 
commercial instinct have been the 
eath of the craft, and it is easy to verify 
‘this fact that stained glass expired the 
| day its making passed from the domain 
of art to that of commerce. This result 
‘was inevitable because the making of 
windows was then subject to the exigen- 
cies of business and not to those of art. 
And these exigencies are mutually 


contradictory, first, because it is clear 
that the worker in glass who is a slave to 
his fixed costs cannot run the risk of the 
uncertainties of the fresh beginnings and 
continual adventures which characterize 
the inspiration of a true artist. He would 
court ruin were he to do so. He is more- 
over forced to satisfy the tastes of his 
clients, priest or donor, who are often 
thoroughly incompetent in artistic mat- 
ters. 

Even if the intentions of a craftsman 
are of the purest water, it is absolutely 
impossible, therefore, to expect from 
these intentions at present a renewal and 
revitalizing of the art. Yet it happens 
that in America almost all the windows 
made are made by such men. They in 
fact make the market, they control 
it through salesmen and advertising. 
Against this the few independent artists, 
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isolated and without capital, can do 
nothing. 

The situation may be summarized 
thus: the renascence of the art of stained 
glass cannot be accomplished through 
existing craft organizations; on the 
other hand, nothing can be done with- 
out them. And they, in turn, are more or 
less at the mercy of their clients, so that 
little can be done without the aid of the 
clergy. Might one hope that the clergy 
in the United States will have sufficient 
artistic insight, enough freedom of the 
mind and enough courage to have faith 
in independent artists, whose proper 
collaboration the large studios will often 
welcome? I do not know and it ill be- 
hooves me to judge. ... Perhaps I 
may be permitted the wish . . . fra- 
ternally, for my fellow priests, and the 
artists too. 


Christmas and Other Cards 


Harry Lorin BINSsE 


LL minor as well as major institu- 
tions among men have their his- 
tories. But the more familiar, the more 
day-to-day, do not, or but rarely, find 
their historians. Common tools, night 
clothes, lesser gifts—it would take a 
person with the instincts of a squirrel, or 
else definitely aberrant, to preserve such, 
and the antiquarians of the future suffer 
by consequence. What is known of such 
trivia of generations past is therefore 
almost nothing. 
I have seen it said that the first greet- 
ing cards were those lacy valentines our 
grandparents (and we too) so dearly 


‘loved. Maybe. I suspect the thing in 


essence of going much further back. All 
it required to bring greeting cards into 
being was the invention of some process 
of reproduction, and such the Romans 
knew for pottery and glass; such, in 
essence, were the signet rings of an even 
earlicr antiquity. From the beginning 
there were scribes, and it seems alto- 
gether too unlikely to suppose that 
people didn’t commission them to pre- 
pare messages for friends at some festive 
season. It is a commonplace that from 
the time of the late middle ages products 
of the wood block maker’s art were es- 
sentially popular, and sold at popular 
prices. Did no man ever buy one of 
these, to give to a friend? — or several to 
give to several friends? 


Modern commercial genius, however, 
has confirmed the card habit in almost 
all of us. To-day only the most hardened 
resist it totally; the annual dollar volume 
of the business runs into a good nine 
figures. And it was natural that modern 
commercial genius should principally 
exploit this form of merchandise at 
Christmas time, when gifts are, as it 
were, in order, since the season com- 
memorates the Supreme Gift of all- 
eternity. It was further natural that the 
secularism of the times, which itself 
clings to and celebrates the season, as 
though drawn, in its own despite, to 
Something it denies, should prefer that 
its greetings take a secular form. From 
all this, and from I know not what 
residual traditions of pagan rejoicings 
at the days’ passing their ebb, have 
come scotties and mistletoe twigs and 
holly sprigs and English inns in the 
snow. Of course there were also people 
who remembered Christ’s birthday, and 
for them manufacturers made nativities 
and angels and shepherds and magi. 

Now all this would seem to lead to no 
very startling conclusion if it were not 
for the fact that the vast majority of the 
cards sold are artistically atrocious and 
that there are people who would like 
something better. Be it said at once that 
good cards exist, especially for Christ- 
mas. But they are hard to find, and since 
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most of them come from abroad, this 
year they will be even harder. 


SOME YEAR OR TWO ago I made a 
caustic criticism of the whole Christmas 
card industry in America. One of the 
larger companies had my complaints 
drawn to its attention, and was open- 
minded enough to send me its entire line 
of “religious” cards for criticism. Out of 
four or five hundred ‘‘numbers”’ I found 
about fifteen to which I was willing to 
give any word of praise. Of these, twelve 
cost a dollar apiece! The other three 
cost a nickel and were simple to the 
point of plainness. The result of my 
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critique was a visit from the company’s 
art director. After some talk, he ad- 
mitted he saw my point, but insisted 
that there was no market for any other 
kind of card, and said his firm would not 
risk money to verify this belief. So that 
was that. Cards are made to sell, and 
when you find a type that does sell, 
don’t risk a cent trying something 
which you yourself know would be 
artistically better. 

I do not, therefore, write in the hope 
of persuading any manufacturer to 
change his ways. And if truth be told, 
his ways do not greatly need changing in 
the secular lines he puts on the market. 
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CHRISTMAS 1940 


At that time there went out A dee 
CRE} FROM) CAESAR AUGUSTUS ThAT 

the whole wortd be enroiled and 
All went s everyone to his city ++ 


Let us grant at once that most non-— 
religious Christmas cards are far better 
than the religious. They could of course — 
be better than they are, but by and large 
they are as good as any mass-production — 
commercial article is likely to be. Why 
should all this be true? i 
A moment’s reflection supplies the 
answer. A greeting card is, and is only, 
a specimen of the graphic arts. It is a piece - 
of printing, on paper. It is not a stained 
glass window or an enamel or a reredos 
or an oil painting. It can be an etching, 
or a wood-cut, or a lithograph, or a 
printed card with an illustration to it. 
But it at once offends logic when it seeks _ 
to be more than that. For their secular 
cards the manufacturers recognize the 
limitations this principle implies. They 
have artists who are thoroughly familiar 
with printing techniques make designs 
for cards, not for miniature altar pieces” 
or cathedral windows. But when it comes” 
to religious subjects, few have the cour-— 
age to do anything of this sort. We are 
given imitations of the worst sentimental 
painting of the last century; we are 
given stained glass windows. Even un- 
pretentious reproductions of existing 
paintings lose the real merit they might 
have by reproducing work that itself 
should be forgotten. q 


As I SAID, I do not write for the 
manufacturers. The only way to con-— 
vince them is to show them that some- — 
thing else will sell; once that has bee 
done, natural economic forces will take — 
care of the rest. : 

But there is one type of Christmas 
card not controlled by manufacturers. — 
These are the cards put out by vario 
missionary societies and other Catholic 


are the worst. I say that without fear of 
contradiction by any qualified critic. 
Now here it seems to me a change is 
possible, and perhaps with very happy. 
results from a monetary as well as an- 
artistic point of view. 

Last year one of the Chinese relie 
agencies got out the simplest kind of © 
reproductions of good, modern Chinese 
religious paintings. They sold like hot- 
cakes. The museums also report a good — 
sale on reproductions at Christmas 
time. Suppose someone were to try 
something only a little more ambitious 
— some newly-designed religious cards" 
not reproductions of anything? Actually 
such a scheme is in the wind in a small 
way. It could be tried on a broader 
scale, and the results be startling. 
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To show what is meant, Oscar Ogg, 

an artist in calligraphy and black and 
_white drawing, has prepared a very 
_ simple, two-color design illustrated here- 
_ with. The card is intended to be what 
is known to the trade as a “French- 
- fold,” the paper being printed on one 
side only and then folded, first at the 
_ arrow-mark, then the other way. All we 
_ have here is the text of the Gospel story 
~ with a very simple little nativity drawn 
- in pen and ink. Such a design has only 
_ the merit of being a good design for a 
_ piece of printing. It is simple, conservative. 
_ Something far more striking would be 
possible. But it is sound and could be 
_ produced very cheaply in quantity. 
Here is a field where non-commercial 
_ elements can blaze the trail, and it is a 
_ trail well worth blazing, for Christian 
_ Christmas cards, and greeting cards 
_ generally, are in the wilderness. 


Recent Publications 


| MEDIAEVAL STUDIES IN MEMORY 
| OF A. KINGSLEY PORTER. Edited 
by Wilhelm R. W. Koehler. Harvard- 
_ Radcliffe Fine Arts Series. Cambridge. 
_ Harvard University Press. Two Volumes. 
$25.00. 

When the waters of the Atlantic at 
 Inish Bofin off the north coast of Ireland 
closed over the head of Arthur Kingsley 
— Porter on July 8, 1933, they robbed 
_ America of her greatest authority on the 
art of the middle ages. His tragic death 
set an untimely end to a career whose 
 prilliance and fruitfulness in the field 
_ of mediaeval artistic studies have been 
- equalled by few, not in America alone 
_ but also in Europe. From his first work, 
a history of mediaeval architecture, 
_ published at the age of twenty-six, 
through his classic volumes, Lombard 
Architecture (1915-1917), Romanesque Sculp- 
ture of the Pilgrimage Roads (1923), Spanish 
Romanesque Sculpture (1928), down to his 
last work, Crosses and Culture of Ireland 
(1931), the writings of Professor Porter 
_ were outstanding for solidity of scholarly 
research and beauty of artistic presenta- 
tion. Yet it was above all his deep, 
_ personal appreciation of, and feeling for, 
the art of the middle ages which gave 
~ to the whole of his work its dominant 
characteristic. Add to this his remark- 
able gifts as a lecturer and a rare faculty 
for communicating his knowledge, ap- 
zi preciation, and enthusiasm to others, 
privately as well as publicly, and one is 
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better able to grasp the enormous in- 
fluence exercised by Arthur Kingsley 
Porter in the studies to which his life was 
devoted. Nor will he cease for long years 
to come to be a powerful source of 
inspiration to his own and other students 
in the realm of mediaeval art. 

Already a notable monument has been 
erected to him in the form of two volumes 
of Mediaeval Studies in Memory of A. 
Kingsley Porter. A foreword states that 
“friends and pupils of A. Kingsley Porter, 
invited by the Fine Arts Department of 
Harvard University, have contributed 
the studies published in these two 
volumes, which are dedicated to the 
memory of a great scholar and beloved 
teacher.” A brief biographical note by 
Mrs Lucy Kingsley Porter, who was for 
over twenty years her husband’s con- 
stant companion and helpmate, is fol- 
lowed by a valuable bibliography of his 
works, including innumerable articles 
scattered through various reviews, Eng- 
lish and European as well as American. 
The contributed essays are thirty-six in 
number: six in French, six in German, 
one in Italian, and twenty-two in 
English, the work of such world-renowned 
scholars as Josef Strzygowski, Hermann 
Beenken, Ugo Monneret de Villard, 
Wilhelm Koehler, C. R. Morey, Richard 
Offner, J. Puig i Cadafalch, Chandler 
Post, Kenneth Conant, Louis Bréhier, 
Marcel Aubert, Henri Focillon, A. M. 
Friend, Jr., Johnny Roosval, A. W. 
Clapham, Adolph Goldschmidt, and 
others. The range of topics is extremely 
wide, whether viewed from the stand- 
point of the countries dealt with, the 
periods, or the genres of mediaeval art. 
They are grouped conveniently under 
seven headings: I General Aspects of the 
Middle Ages; II Early Christian and 
Byzantine Art; III Mediaeval Art in 
Italy; IV Mediaeval Art in Spain and 
Portugal; V Mediaeval Art in France; 
VI Mediaeval Art in Germany and 
Switzerland; VII Mediaeval Art in 
Scandinavia and the British Isles. A 
topical division could as well have been 
adopted to manifest from another point 
of view the diversity of subject matter; 
for there are articles dealing with gen- 
eral artistic currents and influences in 
the middle ages, with architecture, 
sculpture, painting, the minor arts of 
illumination, ivory carving and enamel 
work, and finally with iconography. 
There is even one essay on literary his- 
tory (“Chivalric and Dramatic Imita- 
tions of Arthurian Romance” by R. S. 
Loomis) which, apart from its own 
intrinsic worth, deserves its place in this 
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collection as a symbol, for it was Bédier’s 
work on a literary topic, the mediaeval 
epic, that first suggested to Kingsley 
Porter that isolating of the pilgrimage 
schools of architecture and sculpture 
which was the basis of his epoch-making 
study on Romanesque Sculpture of the 
Pilgrimage Roads. No more eloquent 
tribute could be paid to the universality 
of Professor Porter’s knowledge of medi- 
aeval art than merely to note that twenty 
of the eminent authors of these articles 
on topics so diverse have occasion to cite 
the works of Porter among their au- 
thorities. 

Two of the articles bear directly on 
the work of Porter himself and do excel- 
lent service in placing and evaluating 
his contribution in fields where his 
influence has been even more than 
usually fecund. Charles Oursel, in “A. 
Kingsley Porter et la Bourgogne,” pro- 
vides us with a lucid account of the 
new perspective given to romanesque 
studies in France and elsewhere as a 
result of Porter’s insistence on the su- 
preme importance of Cluny’s réle in the 
movement of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. The American scholar com- 
pletely upset the chronology traditionally 
accepted for romanesque sculpture in 
Burgundy, when he advanced con- 
siderably the date of the famous capitals 
from the choir at Cluny, now preserved 
in the Fogg Art Museum at Harvard, 
whereby precipitating a fruitful renewal 
of Cluniac, Burgundian, and roman- 
esque studies. Kenneth Conant lends 
support to the opinion of Oursel and 
shows that Porter’s “vision of Cluny as 


. the key and culminating point of the 


artistic revival of the eleventh and early 
twelfth centuries” is being slowly con- 
firmed by the “creeping scholarship” 
which has followed where his intuition 
led the way. Indeed it was his bold 
solution of the Cluny problem that 
suggested and even necessitated the 
excavations which have since been car- 
ried on at Cluny under Conant’s direc- 
tion, a résumé of the results of which he 
gives us in his article, “The Third 
Church at Cluny.” 

Asecond field where Porter broke new 
ground and where his stimulating in- 
fluence has borne particularly rich fruits 
is that of Spanish romanesque art. Wal- 
ter Muir Whitehill’s article, “Changes 
in the Study of Spanish Romanesque 
Art,” though treating these changes as 
they appear from the early nineteenth 
and even late eighteenth century, shows 
clearly in its closing pages the relation- 
ship of Porter’s work to what had gone 
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the influence of the Amiens style of 
classic gothic sculpture on early thir- 
teenth century figures at Burgos and | 
Sahagin, and the vitality of “Flemish” | 
painting in Spain, as in Europe gener- 
ally, in the fifteenth century. Finally, 
still other aspects of the interpenetration | 
of artistic currents are illustrated in the _ 
essay of Bischoff and Koehler on an 
eleventh century copy of late antique ; 


Asia. The most notable stream of in- 
fluence is that passing from India along 
trade routes to the west and terminating 
in Coptic Egypt. Ugo Monneret de 
Villard’s enquiry into the origins of the 
romanesque portal serves as a veritable 
piece justificative to the preceding article, 
linking the influence of India with 
Egypt once more, but carrying it through 


before. Already in his Romanesque Sculp- 
ture of the Pilgrimage Roads the latter had, 
for the first time, related Spanish medi- 
aeval art to similar phenomena in other 
countries. The audacity of his concep- 
tions aroused both interest and con- 
troversy, and stimulated scholarly re- 
search which has added enormously to 
our knowledge of the romanesque period 


in Spain. In some details later study has 
not invariably confirmed Kingsley Por- 
ter’s ideas. ‘What can with certainty be 
said is that he did not leave the history 
of Spanish art as he found it. His theories 
stand to be reckoned with by anyone 
writing on the subject, and since his 
entry into the field no one can treat it in 
quite the same manner that would have 
been acceptable before.” 

It is perhaps regrettable that there is 
no article similar to the foregoing ones 
to show the exact service rendered by 
Kingsley Porter’s monumental work, 
Lombard Architecture, which, among other 
things, threw much light on early forms 
of ribbed groin vaulting, the most essen- 
tial feature of gothic construction. Johnny 
Roosval’s study of an eleventh century 
vault en arc de cloitre in the old cathedral 
church at Sigtuna (Sweden), where the 
groins are reinforced with heavy ribs, 
serves at least to remind us of this work, 
even though there be no direct connec- 
tion between the Swedish vault and 
those of Italy or those of Spain and 
southern France, to which it bears 
nevertheless a striking resemblance. 

To speak individually of each of the 
thirty-six essays is quite out of the ques- 
tion. Moreover, although they do fall 
topically into a number of broad divi- 
sions, they lend themselves less readily 
to grouping for purposes of review. Any 
choice among them, on the other hand, 
must necessarily be arbitrary. It seems 
best nevertheless to risk this latter defect 
and to single out certain articles or 
certain conclusions which have in the 
opinion of the present reviewer a par- 
ticular significance. A few of these do 
have one general theme in common, a 
theme, be it added, which would surely 
be congenial to the scholar to whom they 
are dedicated: the fluidity and inter- 
penetration of artistic currents at all 
stages of history. It is best expressed in 
E. W. Anthony’s article, ‘Early Chris- 
tian Art and the Far East.” He recalls 
that remarkable “cultural fluidity” which 
crosses and recrosses Europe and Asia 
centuries before the Christian era, as 
likewise in the Hellenistic period, and 
then goes on to show that Early Chris- 
tian art too owes its debt to the art of 


Egypt to western Europe. He insists that 
practically all the elements of the 
romanesque portal are to be found in 
the valley of the Nile between the sixth 
and the tenth century. Proceeding still 
farther east, he finds them at the same 
time, if not earlier, in the arts of hither 
Asia, and is led to the final conclusion 
that “it is probably in distant India 
that we must seek the origin of many 
artistic forms which, passing by way of 
Egypt, flowered in France and Lom- 
bardy in the eleventh century.” Geor- 
giana G. King has further occasion to 
note the strength of African influence on 
romanesque art when she describes the 
small twelfth century churches of Portu- 
gal; their debt to Spain, according to 
the writer, is much less exclusive than 
was supposed. 

In an entirely different part of the 
world, the influence of Scandinavian art 
on that of the British Isles in the ninth 
and tenth century is already well known, 
as is that which flows back from the 
Isles to Norway and Sweden with the 
Christian missionaries of the eleventh 
century; but Esther I. Seaver’s study, 
“Some Examples of Viking Figure 
Representation” provides many precise 
illustrations of this reciprocal influence, 
drawn especially from representations of 
Scandinavian mythology. Again, much 
has been written on the réle played by 
Anglo-Saxon England in the artistic 
revival of the Carolingian Renaissance. 
We know less, however, of what England 
contributed to the Continent in the 
romanesque and gothic periods; one 
tends to think of her as receiving much 
and giving little. Adolph Goldschmidt, 
in his estimate of the ‘English Influence 
on Mediaeval Art of the Continent,” 
goes so far in the opposite direction that 
he would assign to the British Isles the 
chief element in the northern European 
contribution to mediaeval art. His con- 
clusions are based largely on miniature 
painting and, to a lesser extent, on archi- 
tecture and monumental decoration, 
especially in Germany. Two articles 
on the latter part of the middle ages, 
that of Deknatel, “Sculptured Columns 
from Sahagtin” and that of Post, “The 
Pedrables Master,” show respectively 


Ravenna annals, and in that of De Wald 
on a fragment of a tenth century Byzan- 
tine psalter, both of which show the 
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revived interest at this period in late ; 
classical art, both in Italy and at Con- 


stantinople, and the close relation of 
miniatures 
classical models. 

Of the remaining articles in these two 
volumes, some would require a full- 
length review for themselves. One could 
hardly hope to do justice in a few words 


in these manuscripts to j 
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to so profound and stimulating an article | 


as Josef Strzygowski’s “‘Das Irrefiihrende ~ 


am Begriffe ‘Mittelalter.’” The great 
Viennese scholar’s philosophical ap- 


proach as well as his breadth and sweep | 


of vision give here as elsewhere a certain. 


nebulous quality to his theories. The 


ideas expressed in the article are, on the 
whole, not new; he has put them forward 
in other works to provoke, as his ideas so 


often do, resounding controversies. Here _ 


he challenges the traditional use of the 
term ‘“‘middle ages.” It is erroneous, he 
maintains, because it implies a view of 
the world as history, not as being (Wesen), 
and because it represents a European, 
even Mediterranean point of view, and 
fails to envisage mankind as a whole. 


It is just as difficult to make any j 


adequate reference to Hermann Been- 
ken’s interesting contribution wherein 


he lays stress on the historical continuity _ 


of European art. The title itself is signifi- 


cant: “Die Mittelstellung der Mittelal-— 


terlichen Kunst zwischen Antike und 


Renaissance.” By means of a number of 
well-chosen examples drawn from archi- 
tecture (both the interior and exterior | 
of buildings) from sculpture and from — 
painting, he shows how false it is to 


conceive of the middle ages as separating 


the renaissance from antiquity. “The © 


renaissance stands on the shoulders of 
the middle ages; it is the child of the 


middle ages.”” The middle ages handed — 
on to the renaissance the northern ele-| 


ment which they had contributed to 


the artistic stream they had inherited — 
from antiquity. Without this northern 


contribution the forms of renaissance art 


could not have been what they actually 


were. 
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} ©. R. Morey’s study of “Italian 
| Gothic Ivories” proves conclusively that 
j many fourteenth century ivory-carvings, 
j which were formerly credited almost 
i) without exception to France, are in 
f reality Italian works. The method em- 
i) ployed is irreproachable, based on a 
} careful and painstaking comparison with 
native and local iconographic usage as 
9 revealed in other arts, and not merely on 
| elements of technique and style. In 
4 A. M. Friend’s article, “The Canon 
| Tables of the Book of Kells,” we have 
# another model of scholarly method. The 
9 results of the author’s meticulous re- 
searches should prove definitive in de- 
termining the sources of these particular 
pages of the book. They permit him 
likewise, by the comparison he institutes 
with early Carolingian manuscripts, to 
assign with great certainty the year 795 
or thereabouts as the terminus post quem 
of the writing of the great Irish book. 
“The terminus ante quem, given as 806, 
depends on whether the Canon Tables 
were actually executed on the Isle of 
} Iona, as Friend proposes. This is not 
proven with the same conclusiveness. 

If the other essays in these Mediaeval 
"Studies are not mentioned by name, it 
is indeed with deep regret, and only 
because of lack of space. A word must 
"still be said of the handsome appearance 
of the volumes in their binding and 
their printing. Their value is moreover 
greatly enhanced by the abundance of 
fine illustrations. Trouble and expense 
have not been spared to make them 
unusually complete. This feature, along 
with the beautiful typographical work, 
_renders perusal of the volumes attractive. 
_ The scholarly reputation of the con- 
tributors to this publication, the in- 
trinsic value of the articles they have 
contributed, and the eminence of the 
/ man to whom they are dedicated make 
_ this perhaps the most notable of Ameri- 
can Festschrift volumes. Indeed it ranks 
_ with the finest ever produced anywhere. 
We are amply justified in concluding 
_ with the publishers that “to the serious 
/ student of mediaeval art and_archi- 
~ tecture, the volume will prove to be one 
_ of the most important within recent 
G. B. F. 


_ For sake of reference, it may prove 
useful to append a list of those articles 
contained in the valuable work under 
consideration, which have not been 
“mentioned in the course of the present 
review. They are the following: Mar- 
tylla Avery, A Manuscript from Troia: 
gees VI B 2; Julius Baum, Bemer- 
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kungen zu Galliano, Basel, Civate; Richard 
Offner, The Barberini Panels and Their 
Painter; J. Puig i Cadafalch, Un Chapi- 
teau du Xe siécle au cloitre de Sant Benet de 
Bages; Walter W. S. Cook, A Catalan 
Wooden Altar Frontal from Farrera; Meyer 
Schapiro, The Sculptures of Souillac; 
Louis Bréhier, Les Traits originaux de 
Piconographie dans la sculpture romane de 
P Auvergne; Marcel Aubert, Les Statues 
du choeur de Saint-Martin d’ Angers au- 
Jourd’ hut au musée dart de P Université Yale; 
Richard Hamann, Das Tier in der Ro- 
manischen Plastik Frankreichs; Henri Focil- 
lon, Quelques Survivances de la sculpture 
romane dans l’art frangais; Marvin Chaun- 
cey Ross, An Enamelled Reliquary from 
Champagnat; Erwin Panofsky, Reintegra- 
tion of a Book of Hours Executed in the 
Workshop of the ‘‘Maitre des Grandes 
Heures de Rohan”; Paul Frankl, Die 
Stellung der Westtiirme des Naumberger 
Domes; Otto Homburger, Untersuchungen 
azum Stil der Baseler Galluspforte; Charles 
L. Kuhn, German Late Gothic Sculpture in 
the Gardner Museum, Boston; R. A. S. 
Macalister, The Sculptured Stones of Wales; 
Charles Niver, The Psalter in the British 
Museum, Harley 2904; A. W. Clapham, 
Some Minor Irish Cathedrals. 


THE JUSTINE WARD METHOD. 
Studying in Liturgical Chant of the Church. 
Washington, D. C. The Catholic Education 
Press. Various prices. 


The musical accomplishment of Mrs 
Justine Ward, known as the Ward 
Method, has long passed beyond the 
experimental state. We can expect noth- 
ing but continued success of the new 
edition of the work. The revision utilizes 
the solid principles of the original work 
and adds to these the practical lessons 
learned in the classroom during the 
intervening years. The method has been 
tried in the elementary schools of France, 
Belgium, Holland, and Italy as well as 
in America and found easily applicable 
and highly successful. 

Perhaps the chief cause for its ready 
acceptance and immediate success can 
be ascribed to the expert ability of the 
foundress to gain entrance into the 
hearts and minds of children. Only 
two keys will open the child’s soul to 
this subject and they are simplicity and 
interest. The first adjusts the subject to 
fit into the simple mind of a child and 
the second strives to hold the attention 
after entrance has been effected. 

The ability to simplify a topic or 
subject has ever been regarded as a 
mark of deep learning. It is one thing to 
acquire knowledge, but quite another to 


be able to convey it to others. The prob- 
lem becomes eminently more perplexing 
when the recipient is a child of awaken- 
ing mind. Children are of inexperienced 
and immature minds and any subject 
proposed to them must be simplified to 
fit the simplicity of their intelligence. In 
this feature the Ward Method excels. 
Each new step is presented in its sim- 
plest form and then recast into different 
aspects, and no further step is taken 
until what precedes is definitely estab- 
lished and founded. Thence the work 
is developed in slowly progressing 
gradations. 

The old adage — Repetitio mater stu- 
diorum — is well observed. This has a 
two-fold importance for children for 
it refreshes while it repeats what has 
preceded, and it also prepares for what 
is to come. In this way the whole work 
is knit into a finely connected galloon 
gently leading the mind from the known 
to the unknown. 

The content of interest is well suited 
to hold the attention of the child. Chil- 
dren are so disposed that nothing but 
love for the subject will attract them. 
They are not motivated by the personal 
or commercial forces that often motivate 
adults. They will either give their mind 
to the subject, or fall asleep over it. And 
it seems that music, if not interesting, 
can become the most potent soporific. 
The Ward Method keeps the mind ac- 
tive by constant occupation and co- 
operation with the teacher. Protracted 
ramblings into the obstruse theory of 
music or one-sided performances on the 
part of the teacher will soon bring on 
a permanent dislike for the subject and 
a decided and often quite definitely 
expressed disinterest in it. The children 
must be kept in constant activity; they 
must feel that they are accomplishing 
some good and that they, in a certain 
measure, are responsible for the success. 
They feel a justifiable pride in the fact 
that they are succeeding and progressing 
on their own resources. Mrs Ward has 
adorned her method with innumerable 
pedagogical tricks to hold the child’s 
attention, to fire it with ambition, and 
so transform the work into a real pleas- 
ure and delight for them. 

It may be objected that children are 
often compelled to give their attention 
to a subject against their will and the 
interest feature must at least for the time 
being, be discarded. This is indeed true 
in some of the profane sciences. Many 
children detest, for instance, mathe- 
matics and must be urged to study this 
subject. But music is of a different 
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nature. It is not a cold, hard science, 
but a fine art; it is not a product of the 
intelligence but of the heart. Children 
must be disposed to love the art in order 
to master it. Any song which springs 
not from the heart is dull and insipid. 
And if the singer lacks emotion, little 
joy and entertainment may be expected 
in the listener, for no song can give what 
it has not got. The Ward Method 
stresses from the very outset to enflame 
the heart with the love of song. 

Too many of our music courses are 
over-crowded with useless theorizing. 
In many schools where music is taught 
the child can complete the subject with 
marks of remarkably high degree and 
yet be dismally unfit to sing three notes 
correctly. This is not an exaggeration 
nor sarcasm; it is plain truth. Teachers 
are often content if their pupils finish off 
their music course with successful writ- 
ten exams. And in most cases the fault 
lies not with the teacher but with the 
syllabus. So much useless theory must 
be forced into the mind of the child that 
no time remains to devote to real sing- 
ing. It is no wonder that music is one of 
the most detested and despised subjects 
in the curriculum. Children soon regard 
the whole subject as a silly set of mental 
gymnastics that lack all pretense to 
rhyme or reason. No prophetical mind is 
required to predict utter failure for music 
as long as such conditions continue to 
exist. One is often reminded of the words 
of Thomas 4 Kempis who, speaking of 
compunction, says he would much 
rather be able to feel it than to define it. 
Why not say the same about music? 
Isn’t it better to be able to sing the 
dominant chord, for instance, than be 
able to define it? There are choirs, and 
good ones, whose members know noth- 
ing or little of the theory of music. The 
Ward Method is practical in this regard. 
It teaches children to sing by singing, 
which, by the way, is the only way to 
master the art. 

Because the Ward Method is simple 
and interesting, it can be applied to the 
lowest grades of the grammar school. 
The first book can, and, in fact, has 
been satisfactorily mastered by children 
of the first grade. It seems only feasible 
and proper to begin the study of music 
at an early age. The child’s mind which 
at that age is so richly receptive, and 
its voice so tender and docile, can be 
successfully developed as it naturally 
grows. A special problem arises in re- 
gard to the boy’s voice. To delay its 
training is to frustrate any vocal success. 
If the boy begins to sing in his earlier 


years and uses his voice correctly, there 
will be no need of silencing him during 
the changing years. And when the 
change is complete, he will already have 
laid the foundations of musical theory 
and vocal technique. He need only con- 
tinue his progress with the new voice. 
If he is not initiated into the principles 
of good vocal production years before 
the change, he might well leave off all 
musical endeavors until his new voice 
is firmly settled, which may well be as 
late as his seventeenth year. 

The method may be found imprac- 
tical from one angle: it is too enlarged. 
But Mrs Ward has composed the work 
with the firm conviction that as much 
time should be given to the study of 
music as to any other subject in the 
school curriculum. To this many who 
are unacquainted with the high cultural 
value of music will object. We are still 
living in an age of materialism when 
subjects are graded in accordance with 
their importance in the commercial 
world. During the classical ages of our 
civilization the ability to read music at 
sight and to use the voice to its greatest 
facility was regarded as fundamental to 
a good training as the ability to master 
the three R’s to-day. Perhaps in some 
future day, which, by the way, seems 
not so very far off, our educators in 
America will awaken to an appreciation 
of the high cultural value of music and 
will reinstate music to its deserved place 
and importance in the curriculum, as 
has been done in not a few countries of 
Europe. We, in America, surely stand 
in need of something to balance and 
moderate our commercial mindedness; 
music will and can accomplish this 
for us. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF LETTERING. 
By John Howard Benson and Arthur Graham 
Carey. Newport, R. I. John Stevens. $3.00. 
AN ALPHABET SOURCE BOOK. — 
By Oscar Ogg. New York. Harper @ 
Brothers. $3.50. 


Several times in the last four or five 
years I have been invited to act as a 
judge in poster competitions among 
Catholic schools. Since I presume that 
in cases of the sort schools submit only 
their best designs, I am forced to the 
conclusion that something is radically 
wrong with the teaching of art in cue 
Catholic schools; I presume that not. 
much better work is done in the gence 
run of public schools. { 

Perhaps the worst element of all in” 
the hundreds of posters I have had to” 
examine has been the lettering. It 
showed no inkling of the wealth of op- 
portunity for fine design, absolutely no 
feeling for the cultural history that is 
imprisoned in our alphabet. In the light 
of the tawdriness and crudity of most 
commercial lettering and of the stilted 
horror of most architectural lettering, 
this is probably not surprizing. Much of © 
it arises from unimaginative instruction 
in “writing,” with the barren use of | 
endless ‘exercises’ —or that other — 
equally bad technique which would spare — 
the child drudgery by having him 
“print” everything. | 

Of recent years, and thanks largely to 
the influence of two groups of men — _ 
the “‘typographers,” including Cleland, 
Goudy, and the fine presses; the “‘let- _ 
terers,” including Gill, Koch, Warren — 
Chappell and Oscar Ogg—an im- | 
provement has made itself visible in - 
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tion of that art. It is particularly no- 
ticeable on book jackets; it has also 
found its way into advertising. A while 
back Warren Chappel published his 
Anatomy of Lettering; now we are pre- 
‘sented with two more volumes by 
‘masters in the art. And might I pray 
that all sisters who teach either writing 
‘or drawing read all three books atten- 
tively and resolutely? 

I have mentioned Chappell’s name, 
‘and that of Ogg, the author of An 
Alphabet Source Book. But Benson and 
Carey — less known because their pro- 
fessional work has been more in connec- 
tion with stone and metal, and hence 
without benefit of wholesale reproduc- 
‘tion — have perhaps produced the best 
‘book of the three. Read The Elements of 
Lettering first, and reread it when you 
have finished the other two. Benson- 
-Carey’s approach is logical and analyt- 
ical, with history used as a handmaid, 
“not a guide. “It is useless,” they say, 
and the saying is profoundly true, “‘it 
is useless to try to find out how other 
people have solved their problems, 
when, through lack of practical ex- 
perience, we do not yet know what such 
_ problems are.” It is this approach which 
makes their little volume so supremely 
useful that one freely forgives any minor 
faults it may have. 

_ Ogg starts from a different premise, 
and the result, though valuable, needs 
Benson-Carey as an introduction. Ogg’s 
approach is historical and implicitly 
subscribes to the thesis that styles 
largely work themselves out merely 
through becoming rather than because of 
controlling and conscious ends. Both 
_ approaches to the problem are valuable, 
and in the present juncture either can 
do a world of good. I look forward to 
_ my next judging job in the real hope that 
_ these writers have not labored in vain. 
And let practical teachers ponder Mr. 
~ Ogg’s words: “It is indeed true that in 
the field of academic art... only a 
_ small percentage succeeds in earning a 
- livelihood. Within the wider bounds of 
‘applied’ art... any mature person 
at . may find some degree of... 
_ success.” H. L. B. 


Correspondence 


Rancuo SANTA FE, CALIFORNIA 
To the Editor of LiruRGICAL ArTS. 

— Dear Su: 

While reading back issues of LiTuRGI- 


~ cat Arts I came across several articles 
on the decoration of churches and I hope 


a 


they will be widely read. We have al- 
ways regarded the Catholic Church as 
the mother of the arts, but it is often 
difficult to think of the Church to-day 
in that light. 

Altogether too many of our churches 
are abominations in a beautiful land- 
scape, and the interiors are worse. Our 
most sacred thoughts are directed to 
plaster atrocities painted in blues and 
pinks and a mass of gilt. One statue has 
always incensed me; from the Bible story 
of Saint Joseph I can never imagine him 
as he is generally represented — wearing 
voluminous robes in pastel shades and 
carrying a lily. 

However, I have found one haven at 
last and that is the Church of Mary Star 
of the Sea, at La Jolla, California. The 
architecture and interior decoration, 
from my point of view, are perfect. 
Instead of a feeling of nervous irritation, 
I have at last found peace, and a truly 
religious peace. There, one feels the mass 
as it is meant to be felt, and a visit is up- 
lifting and strengthening. I have since 
discovered that many non-Catholics of 
La Jolla go there every day to pray. 

Naturally I studied the interior. The 
altar is beautiful in line and color. The 
crucifix and candlesticks, venetian red 
and decorated with gold and silver, are 
of exceptional beauty. The Stations of 
the Cross, in silvered bas-relief, are 
beautiful in their simplicity. I was told 
that most of the work in this little church 
was the work of Miss Charlton Fortune, 
the director of the Monterey Guild. 
With such a true artist in its fold, surely 
the Catholic Church will regain its in- 
fluence in the world of art, and through 
that influence, we can find peace in our 
hearts. 

MarGareT FRASER MAcDONALD 


PIrTsBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


To the Editor of LirurGIcAL ARTS. 


Dear Sir: 

You may have read accounts in the 
diocesan press these past weeks concern- 
ing the proposed statue, “Christ, the 
Light of the World,” to be erected in 
Washington in front of the new building 
for the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. These accounts were published 
presumably for the purpose of inviting 
comments and suggestions about the 
project. 

I therefore offer the following 
thoughts which may be of interest to 
readers of LiruRGICcAL ARTS. 

The plan for this proposed statue was 
originally sponsored by Our Sunday Vis- 
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itor, in October, 1936, of which the Most 
Reverend John F. Noll, Bishop of Fort 
Wayne, is editor. The original plan 
called for a gigantic statue about ninety 
feet in height. Because of the difficulty 
of securing a suitable site, it was later 
decided to incorporate the statue with 
the new building for NCWC. The de- 
sign published in the Catholic press, by 
Frederick V. Murphy, head of the 
school of architecture at the Catholic 
University, shows a twenty foot statue as 
a part of the elevation of this proposed 
building. 

This proposed statue savors of com- 
mercialism. In fact the article describing 
it says that “‘several firms” are compet- 
ing for it. Why several firms? Is it to be a 
factory product? Why not entrust it to 
eminent sculptors, men of approved 
merit and acquired experience and 
skill? 

Why must the Catholic Church be 
forever tied up in its artistic undertak- 
ings with a commercial atmosphere? In 
too many places in the United States the 
Catholic Church has abdicated its once 
proud position as the patroness of the 
arts. To entrust the execution of such a 
statue to any firm that turns out an as- 
sembly line of statues ordered, at times 
by mail from a catalogue, smacks of the 
machine age; and from that may God 
deliver us! 

Why not have a national competition 
for such an ambitious project? There is 
certainly more than enough money 
available; and such a competition would 
at once throw the project into national 
focus. It would attract the attention of 
the best sculptural talent in this country, 
and if the jury selected to judge and 
make the award were of the first rank, 
then a truly great statue of “Christ, the 
Light of the World,” would be the re- 
sult. Naturally, the men selected to take 
part in such a competition should all be 
adequately compensated according to 
the rather modest conditions laid down 
by the American Institute of Architects, 
or similar bodies. 

It is high time that those responsible 
for the selection of statues and other 
objects that are needed in our churches 
should think seriously of the manner in 
which these statues and objects can be 
obtained in an honest and forthright 
way, through the coéperation and 
sponsorship of responsible artists, rather 
than through the usual method of unpaid 
or free competitions or, which is worse, 
through the use of the “church goods 
catalogue.” When will we wake up? 

The Reverend THoMAS F. COAKLEY 
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BRICK 
The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 
exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
and sizes. 


DECORATORS 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Merchandise Division, Mansfield, 
Ohio. Refrigerators, Ranges, Water 
Heaters, Washers, Ironers, Dishwashers, 
Small Appliances, also Home Heating. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES AND 


APPLIANCES 
Graybar Electric Company, Inc. Offices 
in 82 Principal Cities. Wiring supplies, 
Lighting, Lamps, Sound Systems, Motors 
and Control — in fact, everything elec- 
trical. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Engineers and 
Manufacturers of Fire Alarm Systems. 


FOODS 


John Sexton & Co., 66 Imlay St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Canned foods, teas, coffees, 
pickles, preserves and relishes. 


GRANITE 


Deer Island Granite Corporation, Grand 
Central Terminal, New York City. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
INSTRUCTION 
Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Col- 


lege of the Sacred Heart, Convent Ave- 
nue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 

TEXTBOOKS 
The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy St., N.E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of Justine Ward revised Music 
Books. We also furnish the Liber Usualis, 
English rubrics, Kyriales, and Accom- 
paniments. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
ore 2 West 45 Street, New York, 


MARBLE 


Vermont Marble Company, Proctor, Vt. 
Branches in the Larger Cities. 


METAL WORK 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., 
Inc., 1254 Labrosse St., Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Branches in Most Principal Cities. 
Metal Weather Strips, Calking, Rock 
Wool Insulation, Metal Frame Screens, 
Insulate (storm) Windows for Steel Sash. 


The Monterey Guild, Charlton Fortune, 
Director, Monterey, Calif. 


Summit Brass & Bronze Works, 1301-03 
7th Street, North Bergen, N. J. Ec- 
clesiastical Metal Art Work. Tabernacles 
a Specialty. 


MOSAIC 


Bruno De Paoli & Company, Inc., 
314-11th Avenue, New York City. 


V. Foscato, Inc., corner 40 Avenue and 
22 Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 


MUSIC TEXTBOOKS 


Silver Burdett Company, 45 E. 17 St, 
New York. Publishers Catholic Music Hour 
and Gregorian Chant Manual. 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK 


Cincinnati METALCRAFTS Incorpo- 
rated, Gest & Evans Sts., Cincinnati, O. 


PAINTS 


Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, Ill.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


RCA Mfg. Company, Inc., Camden, 
N. J. Makers of Victor Records. (For sets 
of Solesmes Records communicate direct 
with Liturgical Arts Society, 300 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.) 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


Parzinger, Inc., 54 E. 57 St., New York, 
Plaza 5-1520. 


STAINED GLASS 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham, 1126 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman 
in Stained Glass. 


Charles J. Connick, g Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman in 
Stained Glass. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


J. Gordon Guthrie, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
Alice Laughlin, Gloucester, Mass. 
Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
ee 


STONE 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


TREE CARE 


Davey Tree Expert Co., Kent, Ohio. 
Large tree moving; complete shade care. 
Available east of Kansas. 


VESTMENTS 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


A. E. Grossé, 15 Place Simon Stévin, 
Bruges, Belgium. 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and _ weather- 
proofed, both above ground and below 
ground, “Ironite”’, “Resto-Crete’’. 


WROUGHT IRON 
Gerken Ornamental Iron Studio, 106 


Street and High Drive, Route 1, Kansas 


City, Missouri. 


After All, Advertisers Are Human: Why Not Patronize Them? 
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SAINT JOAN OF ARC, 
BY HELENE SARDEAU 


